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READERS WRITE 





In Criticism of a Statue 
1 read with interest your article on the 
proposed construction of a skyscraper 
statue of St. Francis of Assisi in San 
Francisco (PATHFINDER, Aug. 13). The 
allotment of $50,000 of Federal WPA mon- 
ey seems to me to represent a consider- 
able sum to be expended for something 
that serves no purpose except for beautifi- 
cation and anticipated increased tourist 
trade for San Francisco, It seems to me 
that such a sum of money might be put to 
better use—such as for slum clearance. . 
Richard Haitch 
New York, N. Y. 


The Movies: An Earlier Suit 

If have read the two articles regarding 
Will Hays and the suit of the government 
against the film companies (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 6 and 13). Your statement that this is 
the greatest suit the picture industry has 
had to contend with is open to discussion. 
The suit of the government against the 
Motion Picture Patents Company and the 
General Film Company some years ago is 
probably unknown to you. The facts of 
this case if unearthed would make inter- 
esting reading. Heré was a great combi- 
nation that really dominated the entire 
industry. Built as it was on the founda- 
tion of patents protection, it was no doubt 
the greatest trust in history. 

Earle B. Tinker 

Somerville, Mass. 


Medicine: “Monopoly” vs. “Bureaucracy” 

Thank you for your article on “Medical 
*Monopoly’” and also for your editorial 
“Whose Health?” (PATHFINDER, Aug. 
13). This kind of writing will hasten 
much-needed cooperative medicine for 
those who have to do without medical at- 
tention because of prohibitive cost... 

Rene’ Aunville 

Elkins, W. Va. 

Your editorial was to the point. 
The American Medical Association sits 
complacently by with its head in the 
clouds, oblivious of its surroundings and 
apparently engrossed in the mythical be- 
lief that a person who is unable to pay a 
dollar a minute for a doctor’s services isn’t 
entitled to them . .. The public can get 
along without the A. M. A. but I doubt if 
the A. M. A. can get along without the 
public. 

Dale McClurg 
Chewelah, Wash. 
* . 

I regret to note that you have thrown 
your efforts with those favoring bureau- 
cracy and opposed to those wishing to 
preserve the ideal of democracy... . Medi- 
cal men are battling on the issue that the 
practice of medicine should remain in 
medical hands and should not be subservi- 
ent to politicians . 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. 
Arnold pleads “right of free choice of 
physicians” on behalf of a group who, 
themselves, put convenience of payment as 
the first consideration; on behalf of a 
group who knew that GHA physicians are 
chosen by bureaucrats, not GHA members; 
on behalf of a group who knew that the 
GHA offered only a limited choice of doc- 
tors; on behalf of a group, none of whom 
joined GHA because Doctor So & So was 
on the staff and they would, thereby, have 
the doctor of their own first choice. His 
was a “neat and fundamental indictment” 
on behalf of the bureaucrats but not on 





behalf of GHA members. You speak of 
“the successful application of health in- 
surance plans in Europe” and you cannot 
offer a single fact or bit of statistics in 
proof of their success... 

Lawrence T. Brown, M. D. 


Denver, Colo. 


{The principles and pr es of group health are 
not in the least at a with the principles end 


me law i 1913. Since exte 
covers the medi 

and women. British health insurance, moreover, is 
supported by the British Medical Association.—Ed. ] 


About Two Elements and Uranium’s Weight 


I wish to correct either you or myself 
concerning the article about the 93rd ele- 
ment in PATHFINDER for Aug. 13. You 
said that the elements numbered 85 and 
87 have never been found. Dr. Fred Alli- 
son of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
claims to have found both of them. Num- 
ber 85 is Alabamine, a halide similar to 
the other halides found in the halogen 
family. It was first reported in 1931... 

Number 87 was discovered in 1929 by the 
same worker. It is Virginium, an alkali 
found in sea water, pitchblende, and 
Strassfurt deposits. Dr. Allison used the 
magneto-optic method of analysis in both 
of these cases, and although his work is 
disputed by a few chemists, it is generally 
accepted, especially by the physical-chem- 
istry investigators ...Do you have proof 
that number 85 and 87 have not been 
discovered ? 

Mrs. Floyd Slabaugh 
Elkhart, Ind. 


[Although albamine and virginium are commonly ac- 
cepted in the Uni States as the names of elements 
85 and 87, these elements have not yet been isolated 
in identifiable form and their atomic weights are 
still unknown.—Ed. ] 

* oe * 

Under “Elements: 93rd?” you state that 
No. 93 is heavier than uranium and weighs 
half a ton per cubic foot. This is incor- 
rect; uranium weighs 1,168% pounds per 
cubic foot. . . 

Hansford Williams 
Beebe, Ark. 


[Mr. Williams is right. In its approximation of 
of the weight of ‘‘Number 93,’’ PATHFINDER should 
have said more than half a ton.—Ed.] 


Opinions on the Refugee Problem 

In your editorial “Humanity Adrift” 
(PATHFINDER, July 30), you point out 
that “Because of immigration quotas . . 
refugees are shut out from other nations.” 
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Such being the case, isn’t the logical solu- 
tion to form a new nation, a New Canaan, 
to which these refugees can be transport- 
ed? This continent is the logical location 
for such a new nation, and as Mexico has 
offered to accept Jewish immigrants under 
certain conditions, it seems to me quite 
feasible to buy a slice of Mexico—for in- 
stance the sparsely settled portion of 
Coahuila—on the north border of that 
state where the Rio Grande bends, and 
organize a Jewish State there as an inde- 
pendent government ... The time is ripe 
for taking some quick action if anything 
good is to come out of relief plans. 
William Hahman 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 
* * . 

. . » The United States has never perse- 
cuted the Jews or any other race, and let 
us hope it never will. The persecution in 
Germany of the Jews is nothing short o! 
an outrage, a blot on civilization. 

G. B. George 
Elsinore, Cal. 

.. It is my opinion that the nation 
who are kind to the Jews will receive a 
blessing for it. It surely is unjust thai 
they should be driven from their homes 
without any mercy as they have been in 
some places . . . I like your magazine be- 
cause I think you are trying to give world 
news without taking sides with any one, 
and I hope you keep it up. 

(Rev.) William E. Thompson 
Dixon, Ill. 

. It is gratifying to feel that there 
are a large number of people left in this 
world who display a humane interest in 
the welfare of their fellow humans, but ii 
is most deplorable to see that there are 
still left in this civilized world of ours 
persons who are so cold and brutally 
heartless as to turn a_ disinterested 
shoulder upon the plight of thousands of 
homeless ...So long as there remains 
the freedom of expression, which is ex- 
emplified by such publications as yours, so 
long will this country remain a haven of 
safety and security for all human beings, 
regardless of color, religion or creed. 

William Simon 
Newark, N. J. 


The Songs of the Lone Star State 
. . You refer to O’Daniel’s song “Beau- 
tiful Texas” as being the official state song 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 6). I wish to say 
you are mistaken, as “Texas, Our Texas,” 
by William J. Marsh and Gladys Yoakum 
Wright, of Fort Worth, Tex., was adopted 
as the official state song by the first calle« 
session of the 41st legislature in 1929. 
Mrs. T. E. Knight 
Aspermont, Tex. 

. . » The official state song of Texas is 
“Texas, Our Texas,” written by William 
J. Marsh and Gladys Yoakum Wright and 
adopted in 1929 by act of the 4ist legis- 
lature ...In the legislative resolution 
adopting “Texas, Our Texas,” the song 
was described as having “sung itself into 
the hearts of the people.” This is hardly 
so. Like the “Star Spangled Banner,” the 
official state song has never achieved 
general popularity. The “Eyes of Texas,” 
sung to the melody of “I’ve Been Workin’ 
on the Railroad,” is the de facto state 
song—but not the official, with “Beautiful 
Texas” gaining ground, 

Jack W. Knight and Lydia Rose 
Waco, Tex. 
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GAMBLING 





Yearly, America Spends 7 Billions on Chance 


Lake Success, N. Y.—Detectives de- 
scended early today on what was de- 
scribed as a “luxurious gambling 
establishment” patronized by wealthy 
residents of Long Island’s North 
Shore. Seven persons were arrested. 

OkJahoma City, Okla—Possession of 
38 lottery tickets caused the arrest 
late last night of Moe Isenberg, 34, 
believed by police to be a collector for 
a “numbers” ring. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The special grand 
jury which has been investigating vice 
and crime in Philadelphia made public 
today a list of 37 alleged gambling 
places, “operated openly and brazenly 
without police interference.” 


] vent grist for almost every news- 
paper in the United States are 
stories about gambling. Day after 
day, week after week, detectives raid 
“luxurious” resorts, police arrest shab- 
by suspects, and grand juries point 
indignant fingers, but the stories never 
seem to end. 

Last week in New York City, a 
spectacular effort to break one of the 
most virulent of all forms of gambling 
—the “numbers game”—was making 
big headlines as District Attorney 
Thomas Dewey (see page 13) attempt- 
ed to expose the web of political pro- 
tection believed to cloak the giant 
racket (see page 6). Yet even as the 
trial progressed, reporters found that 
in its Harlem capital the “numbers 
game” was still flourishing to the tune 
of a quarter of a million dollars a day. 

UNIVERSAL ITCH: That gambling 
persists almost everywhere in the 
United States, despite ceaseless efforts 
to crush it, is due primarily to the hu- 
man urge to take a chance. In Amer- 
ica, perhaps more than in any other 
nation on earth, the universal itch to 
get something for nothing has been 
magnified out of all proportion. 

The mildest, most law-abiding citi- 
zen thinks nothing of risking a quarter 
in a football pool or laying out $2.50 
on his annual sweepstakes ticket. He 
and his wife play bridge or poker for 
small stakes once a week, and he sees 
no harm in the fact that his son holds 
a half-dollar raffle ticket on a new car, 
or that his daughter lost 80 cents at 
the church bingo party. Only in the 
aggregate do such apparently harmless 
pastimes approach the _ spectacular. 
America’s gambling bill was estimated 
recently by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company at no less 
than seven billion dollars a year 

To tabulate and classify accurately 
all the myriad forms of gambling that 
contribute to this monstrous total is 
an impossible task. By far the major 
portion of the gambling industry’s in- 





come is illegal and never accounted 
for. From the sporadic and scattered 
studies that have been made of the sub- 
ject, however, it js possible to piece 
together something like a rough out- 
line of the scope and nature of this 
hugest of all illicit industries: 

Horse race betting, the biggest 
gambling game of all, straddles the 
line between legality and crime. “Play- 
ing the ponies” is now legal in 22 
states. With racing scheduled for al- 
most every week-day of the year at 
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Gaming Tables Earn Fat Revenues 


more than 70 tracks, the total “take” 
from legal wagers in 1937 was close 
to $400,000,000. But in thousands of 
poolhalls and cigar stores all over the 
nation, illegal bets were laid which 
totaled more than three times that 
amount. In a recent article in The 
Nation, F. B. Warren described the 
highly organized industry of off-track 
bookmaking. Outlawed in almost all 
states, it operates an elaborate network 
of leased telephone wires throughout 
the country and supports on the side 
a $55,000,000-a-year “tipster” trade. 
Warren’s “conservative” estimate of 
the total business done by clandestine 
“bookies” last year was a billion and 
a quarter dollars—3% million dollars 
a day.t 

“The numbers,’ also variously 
known as “policy” and “the bug,” is 
probably the most vicious of all 


racing, much less eo peouion, tag than pores ceo Yosing. 
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gambling rackets. With a firm grip on 
nearly every large American city, the 
game is simply a daily lottery based 
on the figures released by banks, clear- 
ing houses or race tracks. The player 
chooses any three-digit combination 
he may fancy. If his number “hits,” 
he is paid off at 600 to 1—but the odds 
against a win are 1,000 to 1. Not con- 
tent with this huge advantage, “num- 
bers” operators frequently juggle fig- 
ures to avoid heavily played combi- 
nations, or welsh on bets. Originally 
played by Negroes of New York’s Har- 
lem, the game today sucks its toll 
from millions of addicts, black and 
white. Completely outside the law, 
“the numbers” trails in its wake crime, 
corruption and murder wherever it 
thrives. Its national “take” is esti- 
mated at something like a million 
dollars a day. 

Pinball games cost America half a 
billion dollars a year. Not all of this 
can be accurately counted into gam- 
bling totals, since many bagatelle de- 
vices are played simply for idle amuse- 
ment. Most owners or lessors, how- _ 
ever, offer patrons some reward, either 
in merchandise or cash, for “skill” at 
getting high scores or certain combi- 
nations. So thin is the line between 
“games of skill” and “games of chance” 
in the pinball line that such games 
constitute a troublesome problem for 
enforcers of anti-gambling laws. 

Slot machines, illegal everywhere 
except in Nevada, are a hangover from 
the prohibition era, when they were 
an adjunct of nearly every bar and 
speakeasy in the nation, Clearly a 
“sucker’s game,” most slot machines 
pay back in winnings only about 20 
per cent of the money put into them. 
Between 1935 and 1937, licensed slot 
machines were allowed in Florida, 
where the “one-armed bandits” took 
in about $65,000,000 annually. In the 
nation, it is estimated that the ma- 
chines garner $200,000,000 every year. 

Sweepstakes ® conducted abroad, 
though highly publicized as a gam- 
bling form, actually take in much less 
money than the more indigenous 
games of chance. Most famous are the 
Irish Hospital Sweeps, for whose $2.50 
tickets Americans spend between five 
and 10 million dollars a yeart Other 
sweeps may run the national annual 
total to something like $30,000,000. 
Importation and sale of sweeps tickets 
are illegal, but little actual interfer- 
ence is offered. 

Dice, wheel and card games all en- 
joy fat revenues impossible to estimate. 
Such games are operated almost ex- 
clusively in thousands of illegal “pri- 
+ Under strict government scrutiny, the Irish 8 
have been untouched by any hint of corruption 
their homeland. Since the lottery is illegal Great 
Britain and the United States, however, thousands 
of fraudulent tickets are sold in those nations every 
year. Though Irish authorities do what they = 


to smother this practice, their hands are tied 
general anti-lottery laws abroad. 
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vate clubs,” nearly always run with 
the connivance of public officials. 

To this imposing list may be added 
such less industrialized forms of gam- 
bling as the currently popular “bingo” 
(a derivation of the old parlor game 
of lotto), sports pools, punch boards 
and innumerable private wagers on 
every conceivable subject. Together, 
they form the bait for seven billion 
American dollars every year. 

PERPETUAL CRUSADE: Deeply 
rooted in human nature, gambling in 
the United States boasts an impressive 
past history as a legalized institution. 
Gambling money helped to give the 
nation its independence, for proceeds 
from a lottery conducted by the Con- 
tinental Congress went to pay soldiers 
in the Revolution. Columbia Univer- 
sity was founded with lottery pro- 
ceeds, and such other distinguished 
schools as Yale, Harvard and Dart- 
mouth benefited financially from lot- 
teries. The hall that housed the first 
Congress of the United States was 
remodeled for the session with funds 
raised by lottery. 

After the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, however, the state lotteries which 
were being used to build roads, hos- 
pitals and schools began to lose favor. 
In 1890, Congress closed the mails to 
lottery promotion, and gambling turn- 
ed underground. At that time began 
an anti-gambling crusade which has 
never succeeded but never ceased. 
Reformers have never abandoned the 
hope of erasing the lure of easy money 
from human consciousness. 

In recent days, the crusade against 
gambling has taken unusual forms. In 
Mobile, Ala., officials despaired of ever 
stifling the slot-machine evil until an 
ordinance was passed allowing police- 
men to keep the coins found in the 
machines. Within a few weeks, slot 
machines vanished completely. In 
Kansas, Missouri and Illinois, school 
children were used to good effect in 
publicizing the evils of slot machines, 
pin games and punch boards. The 
Hines trial in New York last week was 
Sighificant as a blow at organized 
gambling rackets from the top, an 
effort to strip the illicit industry of 
the political protection that makes 
much of it possible. - 

But if its persistencé and prevalence 
have made it enemies, gambling has 
also found friends. Scarcely a session 
of Congress passes without agitation 
for Federal lotteries. In the fore- 
front of this movement is wealthy Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, socially prominent 
president of the National Conference 
on Legalizing Lotteries, who constant- 
ly deplores “the absurd and illogical 
situation existing in a country which 
forbids lotteries and at the same time 
contributes to lotteries and sweep- 
stakes all over the world.”+ 

PRO & CON: Between this group 
and the foes of gambling rages a never- 
ending debate. One side would con- 
tinue efforts to outlaw games of chance 
altogether; the other would accept 


Last week, Mrs. Harriman was a Wy -y- FR deoal 
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pan ay ey Defeated in a lower court, she an- 
nounced an appeal to the New ‘Mexico Supreine Court. 
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gambling as a natural phenomenon and 
attempt to control it by law. The 
conflicting arguments run something 
like this: 

Pro: People are bound to gamble; 
it is futile and dangerous to try to 
suppress gambling by law. This point 
was emphasized recently during an 
unsuccessful attempt to repeal a ban 
on gambling in the New York state 
constitution. Although all gambling 
is theoretically illegal in New York, 
that state has some of the richest race 
tracks in the country, and betting 
flourishes openly because no penalties 
are provided. Pointing to this para- 
doxical situation, former Governor Al 
Smith asked repeal of the anti-gam- 
bling clause, which he compared with 
prohibition as a “fool proposition.” 

Con: Gambling is a moral, social 
and economic evil. To legalize it 
would be to encourage the natural, but 
unfortunate, desire to get something 
for nothing, destroy ambition, sap 
civic moral, and divert purchasing 
power into wasteful channels. 

Pro: Outlawing gambling throws bil- 
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Like “Fool Prohibition” to Al Smith 


lions of dollars into foreign lands and, 
worse still, into the hands of crimi- 
nals. Legalized gambling would keep 
money at home and provide vast reve- 
nues for government, 

Con: No government which depend- 
ed for revenue on exploiting a human 
weakness would long retain the re- 
spect of its citizens. Legalized gam- 
bling would open the door to political 
corruption even more than under the 
present system. 

Pro: To legalize gambling would be 
to rob it of much of its present lure: 
after an unavoidable initial period of 
unwise splurging, people would tend 
to limit their gambling to risks within 
their means. 

Con: To legalize gambling would be 
to mark it with the stamp of official 
approval. People who had never gam- 
bled before would indulge, and those 
already addicted would increase their 
activity. 

Pro: Legalizing gambling would 
bring all games of chance under strict 
government supervision and wipe out 





Path finder 
much of the crookedness and crime 
that now surround them. 


Con: Because it means easy money 
and temptation, gambling in any form 
will always breed political corrup- 
tion and crime. It is not for nothing 
that the nation found it expedient to 
do away with old-time legal lotteries. 

LABORATORY: Caught between 
these arguments, America today has 
the unusual opportunity of studying 
a laboratory of legalized gambling 
within its own borders. 


In 1931, badgered by depression and 
in search of revenue, the state of 
Nevada repealed its anti-gambling 
statutes. For gamblers in Nevada 
today, anything goes—provided it pays 
fees and does not send money out of 
the state. Every table game of dice, 
wheels or cards operated on a bank 
or percentage system pays a tax of $50) 
a month. License fees for solitaire, 
whist, stud and draw poker are $25 
per table per month, with “social” 
games in private homes specifically ex- 
cepted. Operators of slot machines 
and other mechanical gambling de- 
vices pay $10 per machine per month. 

From these modest fees, Nevada has 
drawn revenue ranging from $75,000 
to $100,000 a year. Although in rela- 
tion to most gambling figures these 
sums seem infinitesimal, Nevada’s pop- 
ulation is only 93,000, and state income 
from gambling accordingly averages 
around $1,000 per citizen each year— 
considerably more than could be col- 
lected from a state income tax. The 
gambling revenue is split three ways— 
25 per cent to the counties, 25 per 
cent to the state and 50 per cent to the 
town or city. Reno, real center of the 
state’s gambling industry, receives bet- 
ter than $50,000 yearly. 

On the whole, Nevada has been 
well satisfied with its experiment. 
In Reno, citizens regularly patronize 
the gaming halls. But bets are usually 
small—a poker pot rarely exceeds 
$10—and few complaints of damaged 
morality or economic distress have 
been heard.t} Reno merchants, many 
of whom were at first frankly hostile 
to the scheme, now generally approve. 
Severe penalties for cheating or other 
dishonesty have effectually divorced 
crookedness from gambling, and the 
legal houses find it to their advantage 
to cooperate against bootleg gamblers. 

Seizing on the success of the Nevada 
experiment and of such other legalized 
gambling as the Irish Sweepstakes, 
proponents of state-controlled gaming 
doggedly push their cause. Despite 
any amount of argument, however, the 
chance that legalized gambling in any 
extensive form will soon come to 
America seems extremely remote. Op- 
position to it is widespread and de- 
termined, and apparently the average 
American, taking his fling at the ponies, 
“the numbers” or the sweeps as the 
urge moves him, would rather indulge 
in mild lawbreaking than worry about 
the problems of legal gambling. 


wn’ = in! Gambling fits snuel snugly fate. _-* Sompe of Reno life 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Abroad 


Brushing aside the tangled skein of 
domestic politics, President Roosevelt 
rolled across the Canadian border last 
fortnight to assume the role of inter- 
national statesman. Although his trip 
ibroad lasted only one day, the words 
he spoke there were still echoing last 
week throughout the world. 

Surrounded by scarlet-coated Cana- 
dian mounties and silk-robed scholars, 
Roosevelt accepted a doctorate of laws 
from Queens University (his 22nd 
honorary degree). Then, in the midst 
of a speech of pleasant generalities, 
he suddenly electrified his audience 
with an unexpected declaration: 

“The Dominion of Canada is part of 
the sisterhood of the British Empire. 
| give you my assurance that the peo- 
ple of the United States will not stand 
idly by if domination of Canadian soil 
is threatened by any other empire.” 

Shedding academic dignity, the as- 
sembly broke into thunderous ap- 
plause, and within a few hours the 
brief paragraph was a subject for 
serious study everywhere. A point in- 
teresting to Americans was that the 
President had apparently for the first 
time brought Canada within the mean- 
ings of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
had heretofore been interpreted as a 
policy applying against foreign aggres- 
sion in the western hemisphere south 
of the United States. 

But the real significance of the decla- 
ration was generally recognized to be 
its effect on Europe. A week earlier, 
Secretary of State Hull had set the 
scene for Roosevelt’s gesture in a 
speech reiterating American determi- 
nation to preserve peace through inter- 
national cooperation and warning that 
the United States could not escape the 
results of events in other lands. Com- 
ng on top of this, the President’s “as- 

irance” to Canada was widely viewed 
is a distinct gesture of friendship and 
upport from the United States for the 
Luropean democracies to which Can- 
ida is linked through her “sisterhood” 
in the British Empire. 

That Roosevelt’s words were thus 
understood abroad became apparent 
when the press of all Europe devoted 
nuch space to the speech. Warmly 
enthusiastic, English papers hailed it 
is “one of the happiest auguries that 
iccord between these two nations is 
<rowing stronger.” Most French jour- 
nals also saw a retreat from the tra- 
litional American policy of isolation. 

Fascist lands, too, were impressed 
ufficiently to engage in wide condem- 
nation of the move. German organs 
professed to see an attempt by Roose- 
elt to stir this country to war in order 

» cover the “failures” of the New 
Veal. Somewhat less heavy-handed, 
he Italian press indulged in broad 
ircasm: “Perhaps Canada is in danger 
f invasion by polar bears. ... To 
ilk of aggression in the land of gang- 
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Roosevelt’s Words Echoed Everywhere 


sters is like talking about rope in a 
hangman’s house. ... The President 
enjoys himself, and we don’t give a 
damn.” 

Beneath all the uproar, foreign cor- 
respondents sensed a definite convic- 
tion on both sides of the European 
fence that the United States would 
have to be counted as an important 
factor in any future war. 

Before quitting Canada and his in- 
ternational role, Roosevelt also raised 
a somewhat less spectacular issue than 
that of armed invasion. Dedicating 
the new Thousand Islands Bridge be- 
tween New York and Ontario, along 
with Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
he urged Canadian support for one of 
his pet projects—joint development by 
the Dominion and the United States 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway for 
purposes of navigation and power. In 
what he called an “unusual” statement, 
Roosevelt warned an audience from 
both nations that “a group of Amer- 
ican interests is gradually putting it- 
self into a position where . .. in time 
they may be able to determine the 
economic fate of a large area both in 
the United States and Canada.” To 
forestall such schemes, he _ asked 
speedy ratification of a treaty for de- 
velopment of the waterway by both 
countries. 

Back at his Hyde Park home, Roose- 
velt shed the statesman’s mantle and 
once again plunged into the routine 
of Chief Executive. Items in his week 
were such as these: 

Gg William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
emerged from a conference with the 
President to assert that Roosevelt 
“was in accord” with him about “the 
urgent necessity of making some 
changes” in the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act (see page 6). 

@ Lunching with Senator James 
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Pope of Idaho, recently defeated by a 
slim margin in the Democratic pri- 
mary there, Roosevelt considered sup- 
porting the faithful New Dealer if he 
should run as an independent. Later, 
the President seized on the Idaho pri- 
mary to attack Republicans for enter- 
ing Democratic primaries to vote for 
anti-New Deal candidates. Holding 
this policy responsible for the Idaho 
result, Roosevelt declared that it de- 
feated the essential purpose of pri- 
mary elections, which was to allow 
voters of a party to name their own 
candidates. 

q Two monuments figured in the 
Presidential week. Indians of the 
Swinomish Reservation at La Conner, 
Wash., revealed they had carved a 
bust of Roosevelt on a totem pole. It 
was the first time the tribe had ac- 
corded this honor to a white man, 
Meanwhile, a report from Summit 
County, Utah, disclosed the story of 
another monument, erected by relief 
workers early in the New Deal. Ap- 
parently in confused appreciation of 
the President, the workers had in- 
scribed on a granite shaft the startling 
legend: 

“In memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 1932-36.” 


oo 


Politics: Battle 


The clash and clang of battle rang 
out over the political front last week, 
sounding loudest in those states where 
the New Deal has concentrated its 
“purge” of recalcitrant Democrats, 

Georgia: Bitterness unparalleled in 
Georgia political history was mark- 
ing the three-cornered fight for the 
Senate seat now held by gentlemanly, 
scholarly Walter F. George. Bad 
feeling increased when Edgar B. Dun- 
lap, ardent and active George sup- 
porter, was forced to resign as coun- 
sel to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation because he refused to 
abide by its ban on political activity 
among its members. 

Pointing the “purge” toward 1940, 
Georgia Republicans considered open 
support for George on the frank 
ground that his re-election would con- 
tribute to a split within the Demo- 
cratic party. But this help seemed 
likely to embarrass the Senator, since 
Republicans are not in good odor with 
Dixie Democrats. Observers felt that 
the bitterness rising between George 
and Lawrence Camp, Roosevelt’s 
choice, was aiding the chances of ex- 
Governor Eugene Talmadge, the third 
candidate, but George was generally 
conceded to be still in the lead. 

Maryland: Senator Millard Tydings 
opened his campaign by stating flatly 
that the issue before Maryland Demo- 
crats was himself versus Roosevelt. 
Castigating “intimidation and _  co- 
ercion by vote,” Tydings asked re- 
election to demonstrate that the votes 
of Maryland congressmen “are the 
property of the people of Maryland, 
and not of the President.” 

New York: Similarly, Rep. Joseph 
O’Connor of New York City, linked 
with Tydings in Roosevelt's last purge 
statement, replied with a charge that 
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Roosevelt was seeking “an escalator 
to dictatorship.” O’Connor continued 
to insist, however, that except on the 
Reorganization Bill his New Deal 
record was spotless. This line of 
argument resulted in refusal of New 
York Republicans to give him uncon- 
tested their nomination, which he 
seeks in addition to the Democratic 
nomination. Another threat to O’Con- 
nor’s re-election appeared when 
Fiorello LaGuardia, Gotham’s popu- 
lar mayor, announced he would cam- 
paign for James Fay, New Dealer. 

Washington: The recurrent problem 
of politics in relief bobbed up again 
in the nation’s capital when the Work- 
ers Alliance, WPA workers’ organiza- 
tion, announced it would seek to raise 
$50,000 from reliefers to campaign for 
those pledged to increase relief funds. 
This move brought an angry blast of 
criticism from WPA director Harry 
Hopkins. 


Hines Trial 


James J.-Hines of New York City 
is brawny, pale and_ grey-haired. 
Sixty-one years old and an ex-black- 
smith, he has been a powerful Tam- 
many Hall politician for 25 years. As 
such, he has been both cursed and 
blessed in the 11th Assembly district 
where he has been Tammany’s king- 
pin. Victorious in numerous bitter 
political battles, he apparently has 
feared no man. 

Last week, however, many believed 
that Hines had reason to fear a man 
at last. The man was District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey, the middle- 
western foe of New York City’s rackets 
(see page 13). After a _ three-year 
preparation, Dewey charged last May 
that the influential Hines was the po- 
litical “fixer” for the later Arthur 
“Dutch Schultz” Flegenheimer’s $100,- 
000,000-a-year “numbers” racket. Of- 
ficials “intimidated, influenced or 
coerced” by Hines on behalf of the 
racket, said Dewey, included Judge 
Francis Erwin (now dead), Judge 
Hulon Capshaw and former District 
Attorney William Copeland Dodge, 
Dewey’s immediate predecessor. Sub- 
sequently, Capshaw and Dodge de- 
nied being influenced. Hines pleaded 
innocent and was scheduled for trial 
alone. Of the eight others indicted 
with him as “numbers” racketeers, 
three pleaded guilty and turned state's 
witnesses, four were dead or missing 
and one was granted a separate trial. 

With this as a background, the 
Hines trial opened a fortnight ago in 
New York Supreme Court before Jus- 
tice Ferdinand Pecora and a special 
jury of business men. In the next 
seven days, with newspapers scream- 
ing the latest developments in banner 
headlines, Dewey presented some 15 
of the 55 witnesses he expects to use 
in his efforts to convict Hines and 
expose the ramifications of the whole 
illegal lottery. The outstanding wit- 
hess among the 15 was 37-year-old 
George Weinberg, flaccid-faced gang- 
ster who'ran the “policy” racket for 
“Dutch Schultz.” One of the original 
defendants who turned state’s evi- 
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Hines Staged a Dramatic Outburst 


dence, his detailed testimony definite- 
ly implicated Hines. In a flat-toned 
voice, he asserted that in a conference 
with Schultz in 1932, Hines agreed to 
“fix” courts and police for the racket 
at an average pay of $750 a week. 
In addition, Weinberg testified (1) that 
Hines had led Judge Capshaw to free 
defendants on a “policy” charge; (2) 
that Hines had been responsible for 
the demotion and transfer of six po- 
licemen who had been too zealous in 
pushing their arrests of “policy” 
bankers; and (3) that the gang had 
paid Hines $32,000 in 1933 to elect 
Dodge, some of it in the presence of 
Dodge. These allegations produced 
the most dramatic outburst of the 
trial. Standing up at one place in 
Weinberg’s testimony, Hines told him 
in a clear, cold voice: “You know you 
lie.” With the court in an uproar, 
Justice Pecora admonished Hines to 
keep silent and the trial proceeded.7 

Thus, as other witnesses also at- 
tempted to strengthen the case 
against Hines, the relentless Dewey 
sought to show that Hines was 
a powerful link between New York’s 
underworld and New York’s Demo- 
cratic politics. Still held in reserve, 
was his principal witness—J. Richard 
(“Dixie”) Davis, Schultz’s former law- 
ver, now disbarred. Davis, imprison- 
ed since last February after his arrest 
in Philadelphia (PATHFINDER, Feb. 
19), pleaded guilty three weeks ago 
and promised to testify for Dewey. 


Labor: A. F. of L. Drive 


For the first time in many months, 
the American Federation of Labor was 
definitely on the offensive last week. 
With schism playing havoc inside the 
C. I. O. and the New Deal on trial be- 
fore the voters, the Federation’s high 
command met in Atlantic City, N. J., 
to map attacks against rival unions 
and distasteful legislation. 

Chief business before the A. F. of L. 
executive council was the drafting of 





+ This incident marked the only major break in 
Hines’s outward calm. Early in the trial, however, 
he hazarded a philosophical comment:' listening to 
Dewey’s accusations against him, he muttered: 
“Young men are always cruel,’’ 
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recommendations for the Federation 
convention in October. Nearly all the 
proposals were belligerent in tone. 
Biggest thrust planned at the C. I. O. 
was formation of an _ internationa! 
maritime union to include 500,000 
sailors, dock workers and teamsters. 
Confident that maritime labor is rest 
less under the leadership of such 
C. I. O. men as Harry Bridges, the 
council predicted that the new union 
would quickly attain sufficient strengt}h 
to force recognition from employers 
and the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Topping the list of A. F. of L. legis 
lative objectives was drastic revisio: 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
After hearing William Green report 
that the President was agreeable |. 
Some changes (see page 5), the coun- 
cil decided to push in Congress amend- 
ments to (1) strip the NLRB of al! 
judicial functions, vesting them in a 
“independent tribunal” and leaving 
the Board with administrative func 
tions only; (2) force the NLRB to con 
sider crafts within a plant as separat: 
units in naming bargaining agencies 
(3) open NLRB decisions to judicia! 
appeal in respect to findings of fa 
as well as points of law. 

Another New Deal law under Fed 
eration scrutiny was the new wag 
hour statute. With the act barely i 
operation last week, the council ad 
vocated changes in the law to: (1 
erase all differentials in wage an: 
hour standards; (2) limit the authorit 
of the wage-hour administrator. 

Music to the ears of the A. F. of |! 
chieftains were further reports of dis 
sension within the C. I. O. Even a 
the council met, officials of the Unité 
Automobile Workers ousted by thei 
president, Homer Martin, were lb: 
sieging John L. Lewis in Washingt 
with pleas to appoint a “dictator” t: 
bring peace to the union. Martin sup 
porters insisted that any such mov: 
would cleave the union in half onc: 
and for all. 





“Ism” In . - “> ” 
quiry: upes 

Shirley Temple was listed last week 
among those who have helped spread 
Communist propaganda in America. 

Continuing to probe industrious)) 
into “un-American activities and isms.’ 
the Dies committee (PATHFINDEl 
Aug. 27) called witness after witness 
to Washington to have them paint 
picture of Communism creeping int: 
government, labor unions, schools, th: 
ehurch and industry. 

Prize witness was J. B. Matthews o! 
Washington, N. J., a writer and on: 
time college lecturer. Describing him 
self as a reformed Communist orga! 
izer, he won large headlines for th: 
committee by discussing the organi 
zations allegedly belonging to th 
“Communist front” in the United 
States” and by naming prominent 
Americans whom he called “dupes” 
of Soviet Russia. In addition to Shir 
ley Temple, he charged, Clark Gable, 
Robert Taylor and James Cagney ha: 
“unwittingly” aided Communism b) 
sending greetings to Ce Soir, 'a French 
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newspaper reputedly owned by the 
Communist Party. Other “unwitting 
Communist dupes” in Hollywood, said 
Matthews, included movie actresses 
Miriam Hopkins and Bette Davis, who 
belonged to the League of Women 
Shoppers, a “Communist front” or- 
ganization. 

Key organization in the “Communist 
front,” Matthews told the committee, 
was the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, an organization of 
several million members, including 
eight important Federal officials. Other 
“Communist front” groups, he Said, 
were the American Student Union and 
the American Youth Congress, which 
was host last week to the World Youth 
Congress (see page 10). Many promi- 
nent supporters of these bodies, Mat- 
thews added, were being “duped” and 
“exploited” by Communists. To this 
charge, two members of the advisory 
board of the Youth Congress—Presi- 
dent Henry MacCracken of Vassar 
College and former Republican Gov- 
ernor Harold Hoffman of New Jersey 
—replied with sharp denials. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, also one of 
those allegedly “exploited,” ignored 
the charge. 

While the Matthews testimony thus 
received large newspaper display, 
Representative Martin Dies, chairman 
of the Congressional un-Americanism 
committee, told reporters that the 
“startling situation” thus far revealed 
“should arouse the concern of all pa- 
triotic citizens.” Then, despite daily 
charges that much of the testimony 
was preposterous and untrue, Dies pre- 
pared to push matters. Breaking up 
the committee into three subcommit- 
tees, he announced that separate “ism” 
inquiries would soon be carried on in 
the east, the. middle west and the 
far west. 

ee 
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False Alarm: Responding to a fire 
alarm, three New York City engine 
companies, two hook-and-ladder com- 
panies and three police cars roared 
forth but found no blaze. Instead, they 
found 31-year-old Mrs. Aline Butler. 
Where, Mrs. Butler demanded angrily, 
was Lafayette Street? Taken to court, 
she explained that she had pulled the 
alarm because other pedestrians could 
not give her satisfactory street direc- 
tions. Unable to pay a $25 fine, Mrs. 
Butler went to jail for five days. 

* * * 

Pay-off: Four days after his wife 
became a mother, Kenneth Griffee, an 
iceman of Niles, Mich., turned up at 
the hospital to pay his bill with 6,910 
pennies, weighing 47 pounds. To get 
their share, the doctor and the hospital 
management spent more than an hour 
counting the coins. 

* * * 

Legal: When a fire broke out on a 
farm beyond the limits of Turtle Lake, 
Wis., town firemen had their truck 
towed to the blaze and then drove it 
back. They explained that the towing 
was necessary because of a legal ruling 
that the truck could not be driven out- 
Side the city. 
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Spain: “No” 


War is a disease Which may spread. 
Seven weeks ago, to keep Spain’s con- 
flict in bounds, the 27-nation Com- 
mittee for Non-Intervention in the 
Spanish War submitted to Rebels and 
Loyalists a British proposal for evac- 
uating foreign troops. Loyalists ac- 
cepted this plan “with satisfaction.” 
Rebel General Franco hinted that he 
would agree to it, but delayed his an- 
swer for six weeks. Last week, the 
British government unhappily pub- 
lished Franco’s answer. Professing to 
accept the plan “in principle,” the 
General had replied: “No. It cannot 
be done.” 

Major feature of the British plan 
was that evacuation of foreign troops 
should be carried out, then that bel- 
ligerent status—conferring the right 
to stop neutral ships and search them 
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Negrin Easily Survived a Crisis 


for contraband goods—should be given 
to both sides. In reply, Franco insist- 
ed that before the evacuation of vol- 
unteers, belligerent rights should be 
granted to Insurgent Spain. A second 
feature of the plan was that gradual 
withdrawal should be proportionate 
to the amount of foreign help on each 
side—with Franco’s estimated 80,000 
Italian troops being withdrawn in 
greater number than the 20,000 for- 
eigners in Loyalist Spain. Declaring 
that this device “emascutated” the 
plan, Franco proposed that evacuation 
should be equal on both sides. 
Franco thus carved out the heart of 
the British plan, and with it, the heart 
of British diplomacy. Early last spring, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain announced 
that his foreign policy would aim at 
appeasing Fascist dictators through 
concessions. Last April, his policy 
produced a pact of friendship with 
Italy which was to become effective 
after the evacuation of foreign troops 
from Spain. In London, Franco’s re- 
fusal of the British withdrawal plan 








was taken as a sign that Benito Musso- 
lini was more anxious to win in Spain 
than to be friendly with Britain. 

Proof of this fact was given last 
week. After two British protests, Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister Ciano admitted 
that Italy had sent reinforcements to 
Spain to replace Italian dead and 
wounded. Pointing out that this was 
not prohibited in the friendship pact, 
Ciano could not conceal the fact that 
it was an outrageous violation of the 
spirit of the agreement. Certain to 
face a violent storm of criticism when 
Parliament reconvenes next Novem- 
ber, Chamberlain was believed about 
to ask Mussolini himself to alter 
Franco’s decision, 

That Franco’s decision to retain for- 
eign aid would not be reversed was 
suggested by events in Spain. Person- 
ally commanding an offensive which 


was accompanied by Rebel bombings ~ 


of Barcelona and Alicante, Franco 
could not gain an inch of ground 
against Loyalist troops on the north- 
eastern front. In Barcelona, Juan 
Negrin, Spain’s sixth Loyalist premier, 
easily survived a Cabinet crisis. Be- 
cause of government decrees national- 
izing the war industries of semi-inde- 
pendent Catalonia, two Cabinet minis- 
ters resigned, and were immediately 
replaced. Chief result of this move, 
foreign correspondents thought, was 
to make Negrin’s “Win the War” Cabi- 
net more than ever determined to win 
the war. 
es 
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To Adolf Hitler, central Europe is a 
land of opportunity. Czechoslovakia 
has factories; Hungary and Yugo- 
Slavia have grain; Rumania has oil; 
Bulgaria and Greece are steps on the 
way to the Mediterranean sea. To 
gather this territory into a German- 
dominated middle Europe is the dream 
of Adolf Hitler, and last week, he was 
pushing toward his goal. 

Directly south of Germany is Czecho- 
slovakia. In Czechoslovakia are 
3,500,000 German-blooded citizens, 
1,000,000 of whom belong to the Sude- 
ten German party. Aiding Adolf Hit- 
ler’s ambition, five years ago, Sudeten 
Germans began to clamor for self- 
government. These demands have 
grown until now Czech Nazis ask that 
the Prague government abandon its 
alliance with Russia and model its 
foreign policy on that of Germany. 

Last month, British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain sent Viscount Walter 
Runciman to Prague as a mediator be- 
tween Sudeten Germans and Czech 
statesmen. Last week, serious diffi- 
culties began to pile up before the 
Briton. In Prague, the mediator 
brought together representatives of 
the Czech government and of the 
Sudeten German party for the first 
time during his visit. Sudeten spokes- 
men bluntly rejected a Czech plan to 
























increase German self-government, as- 
serting that it was insufficient. 


Perturbed, Lord Runciman next hur- 
ried to Castle Rothenhaus near Komo- 
tau, in southern Czechoslovakia, 
where he had his first meeting with 
40-year-old Konrad Henlein, leader 
of Sudeten Germans. For three hours 
between luncheon and tea, Runciman 
talked earnestly with Henlein, then 
took an unknown message back to 
Prague. Next day, Runciman an- 
nounced that the Czech government 
would make immediate concessions: 
the awarding of seven postmasterships 
and two district governorships to 
Sudeten Germans. 

Unappeased, Henlein revealed that 
he had re-framed Sudeten demands in 
more specific but otherwise unchang- 
ed form. Pending the presentation of 
this new draft to the Czech govern- 
ment last week, it was apparent that 
the Sudeten Nazis had not retreated 
one inch. The semi-official Czech news- 
paper Prager Presse warned: “The 
settlement must be serious and radical 
as far as Czechs are concerned.”} 

While things thus went well for 
Nazis in Czechoslovakia, Adolf Hitler 
himself was wooing Hungary. A mon- 
archy without a monarch, since the 
war Hungary has been ruled by a 
regent—70-year-old Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy. On a state visit to Germany 
with Hungarian premier Bela Imredy 
last week, Horthy was given an im- 
pressive welcome. 

At the north German naval base of 
Kiel, the Hungarian party went aboard 
Adolf Hitler’s yacht, the Grille, where 
they stood beside the dictator and 
watched a 130,000-ton parade of 110 
German warships. For Admiral Hor- 
thy, whose own fleet consists of a few 
Danube river gunboats, this was a rare 
treat. It was also a_ suggestion that 
Germany might make a good ally for 
Hungary. While Horthy and Hitler 
spent another day aboard the Grille, 
newspapermen suspected that the dic- 
tator was attempting to get Hungary 
within the German-Italian diplomatic 
alliance. But Horthy suddenly became 
very difficult to woo. 

Meeting at Bled, Yugoslavia last 
week, foreign ministers of the Little 
Entente nations—Czechovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania—included in their 
annual conference Baron Andrea Bes- 
senyei-Bakhaz, Hungarian minister to 
Yugoslavia. At the meeting’s end, Pre- 
mier Stoyadinovitch of Yugoslavia un- 
expectedly announced: (1) that the 
Little Entente would allow Hungary 
to rearm, in violation of the postwar 
treaty of Trianon; (2) that the Little 
Entente nations would agree to better 
the condition of the 3,000,000 Hun- 
garians within their borders; and (3) 
that Hungary had promised to con- 
clude non-aggression pacts with each 
of the Little Entente nations. 


Pe least one statesman in Europe, meanwhile, did 
lose sight of the fact that many’s gigantic 
mi maneuvers (PA ER, Aug. 27) were 
still] going on. Premier Daladier of France announc- 
t suspension of the nation’s 40-hour work- 

week in order to speed up French war industries, in- 
crease national income and en a frane which 
to a new low in value. Two Cabinet 

promptly res Mindful that Germany 

had annexed Austria Prench Cabinet crisis, 
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Daladier was not willing run a similar in 
regard to 


. In_ violation of French 
parliamentary tradition, he did not resign. 


With Hungary’s main grievances 
thus seemingly on the road to settle- 
ment, dictator Hitler had to make 
Horthy attractive promises, reported- 
ly: (1) that Germany would not vio- 
late Hungary’s borders; and (2) that 
Hungary would receive new and ad- 
vantageous trade agreements with the 
Reich. Also reported was that Horthy, 
sufficiently wooed, favored Hungarian 
participation in the Rome-Berlin alli- 
ance. 


Italy: Church, Jews 

To a 77-year-old Jesuit priest last 
week went credit for smoothing over 
recent hostilities between the Vatican 
and the Italian Fascist party (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 13). Brought on by 
Italy’s new racial doctrines, the 
month-long church-party squabble 
centered around activities of the Cath- 
olic Action associations, a lay society 
created by Pope Pius XI and often 
referred to him as “the apple of my 
eye”. Two weeks ago, in answer to 
Fascist attacks, the Pontiff declared: 
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Horthy: Difficult to Woo (See Col. 1) 


“Catholic Action is Catholic life and 
therefore in a very true sense the 
church itself.” 

Lest the growing dispute result in a 
church-state split, the Rev. Father 
Tacchi Venturi, main Vatican negotia- 
tor in a similar, but more extensive 
conflict in 1931, took to his familiar 
role of peacemaker. As such he had 
a series of private conversations with 
Premier Mussolini. These talks cul- 
minated last fortnight in reaffirmation 
of the 1931 agreement between party 
and society, ending the dispute. Prin- 
cipal points of the 1931 accord were: 
no one averse to the Fascist regime 
could be a Catholic Action leader; the 
organization would stick to religious 
matters and abstain from all political 
activities. 

Reaflirmation of the Catholic Action 
agreement, however, did not restrain 
Pope Pius from again publicly con- 
demning the Fascist “race credo.” The 
day after the agreement was an- 
nounced he emerged from his summer 
palace to warn a group of students and 
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missionaries: “These are our words: 
Beware of other dangers, but, above 
all, beware of exaggerated nationalism. 
There are nations and there is also 
nationalism, and God made the na- 
tions. Hence, there is a place for a 
just, moderate and temperate national- 
ism associated with all the virtues. 
But, beware of exaggerated national- 
ism as a real curse. . .” 

While clerical and lay quarters had 
expressed hope the new accord mighi 
have a staying effect on the Fascists’ 
race policy, other developments las! 
week indicated Mussolini’s determina- 
tion to “go straight ahead” with his 
German-sponsored anti-Semitic cam- 
paign. Under German race office ad 
visers, sent to Rome to explain how 
Germany keeps tab on Jews, Italy 
counted her Jews in a special Jewish 
census. Principals of all public grade 
and high schools, meanwhile, wer 
ordered to drop all Jewish teachers 
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Far Geet: Renewed Push 


With the border “incident” between 
her and Soviet Russia in a truce stage, 
Japan last week apparently felt free 
to push her war in China with renewed 
vigor. Although selection of a com- 
mission to re-demark the Siberian bor- 
der had not yet been agreed upon, and 
although there were new protests that 
each side had broken the spirit of the 
truce (PATHFINDER, Aug. 27), Japan 
was confident enough to send heav) 
troop reinforcements southward fron 
Manchukuo to enter the campaign 
against Hankow. 

In Tokyo, the Cabinet approved «a 
broad program to speed the campaign 
in China and worked on another om 
designed to readjust Japan’s relations 
with principal powers interested in 
China. In addition, the War Office or- 
dered all males in the recruit division 
—about 1,000,000 men between 20 and 
34—to “stand by” for possible active 
military training. In China, Japan’s 
moves were equally _ significant. 
Stalled for more than a month near 
Kiukiang in their drive up the Yangtze 
Valley, Nippon’s warriors, heavily 
reinforced, took advantage of receding 
floods to capture Singtze and Juichang 
in the Nanchang zone, thereby claim 
ing they had broken the stalemat« 
in their advance on Hankow. 

While thus renewing her Hankow 
push, Japan also moved against China’s 
guerrillas. Simultaneously with re- 
lease of a report showing 715,000 
armed Chinese still operating in Jap 
anese-occupied areas, the Japanese 
claimed a vigorous offensive had dis- 
persed thousands of guerrillas in 
Shantung and northern Honan prov- 
inces. But the Chinese denied thc 
claim. Meanwhile, the situation 4! 
Shanghai, involving disputes between 
Japanese and foreign authorities over 
Japanese actions in the International 
Settlement, had been eased by profuse 
Japanese apologies. 
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Gamblers’ Cleric 


Into the tiny Chapel of St. Paul in 
the famous gambling resort of Monte 
Carlo last Sunday trickled a unique 
congregation of elderly men and 
women. Orthodox Greeks, Jews, Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catholics, they 
had come to hear the message of an 
Anglican cleric, 72-year-old Canon Al- 
bert Tupper-Carey. 

Canon Tupper-Carey’s special mis- 
sion, as described in a recent interview 
with the London News-Chronicle, is 
the spiritual care of habitues of the 
Monte Carlo gaming tables. Because 
“many of them haven’t been inside a 
church for 30 years,” the minister has 
no hesitation in seeking out prospec- 
tive parishioners in their accustomed 
haunts. Every afternoon he attends 
luncheons and cocktail parties where 
he might make new converts, and 
every evening he visits the big casino, 
greeting members of his congregation. 

Since “most of my congregation don’t 
care tuppence about ecclesiastical mat- 
ters,” the Canon confines his weekly 
sermons to matters of practical moral- 
ity. His most popular theme is his 
annual advice to gamblers on “How 
To Behave,” which consists chiefly of 
seven prohibitions: 

1) Don’t stay too long in the bar. 

2) Don’t curse the waiter. 

3) Don’t abuse the food and the 
chefs. 

4) Don’t gossip to others’ harm. 

5) Don’t talk too loud. 

6) Don’t occupy a special chair. 

7) Don’t take somebody else’s paper 
when they’re not looking. 

Formerly pastor to British slum- 
dwellers, the clergyman sees little dif- 
ference between them and titled cos- 
mopolitans. “Clogs or coronets,” he 
says, “human beings are much the same.” 
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Ephphatha Sunday 


And they bring unto Him one that 
was deaf, and had an impediment in 
his speech; and they beseech Him to 
put His hands upon him. 

And He took him aside from the 
multitude, and put His fingers into his 
ears, and He spit, and touched his 
tongue; 

And looking up to heaven, He 
sighed, and saith unto him, Ephpha- 
tha, that is, Be opened. 

And _ straightway his ears were 
opened, and the string of his tongue 
was loosed, and he spake plain... . 
To 5,000 of the 57,000 deaf mutes 

throughout the United States, Mark’s 
story of the healing of the deaf man 
by Jesus took on special significance 
last week with the celebration by 
Roman Catholic churches in a dozen 
large American cities of Ephphatha 
Sunday, dedicated to those without 
hearing or speech. 

At the largest service in New York 
City—identical with those in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
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Boston—200 mutes received commun- 
ion and attended mass at the New 
York Catholic Deaf Mute Center. The 
silent congregation joined in “singing” 
such hymns as “Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name” in sign language, and 
watched a sermon preached vocally 
and relayed to them by the fingers of 
the Rev. Michael A, Purtell, who has 
worked solely among mutes for the 
last 30 years. 

Observance of Ephphatha Sunday 
dates from the invention of a sign 
language by a Catholic priest in the 
18th century. The Aramaic word used 
by Jesus (pronounced ef-ah-tha) is 
peculiarly applicable to its modern 
subject because it is easily understood 
in lip-reading. 
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Picketed Pastor 

Fifteen years ago, round-faced, be- 
spectacled Rev. Simon Borkowski, a 
member of the Salvatorian order, be- 
came pastor of St. Barbara’s Roman 
Catholic Church at Vulcan, Mich. By 
last spring, he had so greatly endeared 
himself to his parishioners that they 
staged a unique demonstration. Learn- 
ing that Bishop Joseph C. Plagens of 
Marquette, Mich., had ordered 44-year- 
old Father Borkowski transferred 
from the parish, they picketed Father 
Borkowski’s home until the order was 
rescinded. 

Last week, however, St. Barbara’s 
picketing parishioners failed in an- 
other effort to keep Father Borkowski. 
Learning that Bishop Plagens had 
again ordered the pastor’s transfer—- 
this time to the Salvatorian Seminary 
at St. Nazianz, Wis.,—devoted miners 


and farmers in the father’s flock 
picketed his home day and night, 
chanting: “We want Father Bork- 
owski.” Finally, on the day of the 


priest’s departure for Wisconsin, feel- 
ing reached a climax. Three hundred 
men, women and children gathered 
before the rectory. Then, when the 
pastor appeared, he was grabbed firm- 
ly but gently, and led back into the 
house. “We love Father Borkowski,” 
the pickets explained, “and we want 
him here.” 

At first, leaders of the demonstra- 
tion thought their use of a labor tactic 
had once more accomplished its pur- 
pose. From Father Borkowski’s Sal- 
vatorian superior in Rome came a 
message that the Father could remain 
if Bishop Plagens would accept him 
in the Marquette diocese. But the 
Bishop was adamant—he refused to 
rescind the transfer order. As a re- 
sult, St. Barbara’s was to have a new 
pastor last week, the Rev. Father 
Erasmus Dooley. That he might have 
difficulty winning over the picketing 
parishioners seemed likely. During 
the fight to keep Father Borkowski, 
they had not only kept Father Dooley 
out of the parish but had also told 
him te keep out of the church. 
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SCHOOLS 


Henry George Revived 

When the Henry George School of 
Social Science was founded in New 
York City six years ago, its 84 stu- 
dents met in one room and were taught 
one course. Subsequently, it expand- 
ed amazingly. By last year, private 
classes were being taught throughout 
the nation; Henry George clubs had 
sprung up in 200 cities; and the 
school’s total national enrollment was 
2,000, with 5,000 taking correspond- 
ence courses. 

Last week, as a result of this phe- 
nomenal expansion, the school had 
acquired spacious new quarters in 
New York City. Purchased a fort- 
night ago at a cost reputed to be 
$50,000, the new building has 25 rooms 
—enough to take care of a student 
enrollment expected to reach 4,000 in 
Gotham alone by next February. 

Chief cause of this growth has been 
the recent revival of interest in the 
single-tax philosophy of Henry George, 
the American economist who died in 
1897. George, whose principal book 
Progress and Poverty is the school’s 
text, believed there should be only 
one tax—on land values—which would 
cover all government expenses. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Frank Chodorov, the 
school’s director, George’s theory is 
attracting increasing national atten- 
tion because of continuing hard times: 
“Everything else has been tried, and 
nobody seems to know the answers, so 
more and more people are turning to 


” 


us. 








Youth Congress 


Because the young people of today 
are the leaders of tomorrow, their de- 
sires and beliefs are of immense im- 
portance to the future. Last week, 
America had a unique opportunity to 
gauge their sentiments as more than 
500 earnest young men and women 
swarmed the grassy campus of Vassar 
College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., during 
the Second World Youth Congress. 

The Youth Congress idea was born 
in 1936, when the League of Nations 
Union brought to Geneva, Switzerland, 
delegates from 36 countries to discuss 
youth’s part in world problems. Since 
then, diligent organizational work has 
swollen the membership of groups 
within the Congress to 40 million. The 
delegates at Vassar last week repre- 
sented farm, labor, church and student 
youth organizations on five continents 
and in 56 nations. Of virtually all 
important countries, only Germany, 
Italy and Russia were unrepresented. 

Arriving at Poughkeepsie, the dele- 
gates soon demonstrated that one 
great goal of today’s youth is world 
peace. Loudly applauded were the 
welcoming speeches of Dr. Henry 
MacCracken, president of Vassar, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mac- 
Cracken urged his audience to stand 
’ by the-ideal of universal peace, “the 


" International 
MacCracken Cracked Back at a Critic 
most radical idea on earth.” Mrs. 


Roosevelt cited America’s good neigh- 
bor policy as a step away from war 
and told the assembly that youth was 
the best friend of peace. 

Not only in speeches, but in the 
work of the Congress as well, peace 
was the absorbing motif. The views of 
the Congress as a whole were most 
specifically stated in the proposals of 
the four commissions into which it 
had been divided for study purposes: 

g The Commission on Organization 
for Peace advocated “common action 
for collective security, linked up with 
common action for collective pros- 
perity.” Among numerous ways and 
means suggested were rehabilitating 
the League of Nations, nationalization 
and international control of arma- 
ments, and establishment of an inter- 
national economic commission. 

G The Commission on Youth’s Re- 
lation to Peace urged universal free 
and compulsory education up to 16, 
adequate minimum wages and working 
conditions, protection against unem- 
ployment, and health safeguards. 

@ The Commission on the Philo- 
sophical and Religious Bases of Peace, 
striking directly at totalitarianism, 
saw a common basis for peace action 
only in “affirmation of the value of 
the human personality, freely devoted 
io the service of the community.” 

@ The Commission on the Inter- 
national Role of Youth approved fur- 
ther extension of the Youth Congress, 
collaboration by youth of all nations 
in peace propaganda, and youth par- 
ticipation in boycott of aggressor 
nations. 

In optimistic vein, the Congress de- 
clared its faith that, despite current 
wars and war threats, “a new world 
order could be established in which a 
lasting peace could be founded on just- 
ice and preserved by the cooperation 
of mankind.” 

To this end, the Congress pledged 
itself to: (1) develop a spirit of fra- 
ternity between youth of all nations; 
(2) condemn any war of aggression; 
(3) guarantee that youth shall never 
take part in a war of aggression; 
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(4) work for “the necessary concert- 
ed action to prevent aggression”; (5) 
condemn the bombardment of open 
towns and civilian populations. 

With harmony thus prevailing at 
the Congress, discordant notes were 
struck from outside. Acting Mayor 
William Duggan of Poughkeepsie re- 
fused to welcome the visitors because 
of the organization’s “more or less 
Communistic internationalism.” A 
sharper attack came from Washington, 
where one J. B. Matthews told the 
Dies Committee on un-Americanism 
that the Youth Congress “was nothing 
more than a Communistic united front 
maneuver dedicated to forwarding the 
aims of the Soviet Union.” People like 
MacCracken and Mrs. Roosevelt, said 
the witness, were unwittingly being 
“exploited” for Communistic ends (see 
page 6). 

To quiet indignation among the dele- 
gates at these slurs, Joseph Cadden, 
chairman of the American delegation, 
apologized for the “rude and stupid 
efforts to malign” the Youth Congress. 
Such efforts, he assured the audience, 
were not “representative of American 
public opinion.” Also noting the at- 
tack, Dr. MacCracken remarked dryly: 
“I think I have sufficient intelligence 
to know when I am being exploited.” 





American Oxonians 


Since Cecil John Rhodes, British 
empire-builder, founded them with a 
fund left at his death in 1902, Rhodes 
scholarships have become one of the 
most inviting prizes offered under- 
graduates in the United States, 

Each worth about $2,000 a year, the 
scholarships annually make it possible 
for 32 American students to pursue 
their studies at England’s world- 
famous Oxford University.+ As con- 
ceived by Rhodes, one of the chief 
purposes of the scholarships is to 
foster strong national leadership. 

Since the first selections were made 
in 1904, more than 1,000 Americans 
have been Rhodes scholars, and edu- 
cators have long been interested in 
learning how many of these have de- 
veloped along lines envisioned by 
Rhodes. Last week, there was a par- 
tial indication. It was contained in a 
report compiled for The American 
Oxonian, quarterly publication of the 
alumni association of American Rhodes 
scholars. 

Covering the occupations followed 
by the 46 American Rhodes scholars 
of the class of 1911, the report showed 
that no member of the class had gained 
national prominence in the past 27 
years, although nine won mention in 
Who’s Who. More than half the class 
became teachers; 11 became lawyers; 
two took up journalism; one managed 
a fox farm; one sold machinery; and 
three became clergymen, one of whom 
wrote a book on how to get thin, The 
report concluded, however, that many 
of the class were prominent in their 
own localities and that therefore their 
Oxford education had been valuable. 


?In all, 200 Rhodes scholarships are offered each 
year. In addition to the 32 offered in wing 168 
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Scientists on Science 


Particularly in the last six months, 
scientists have become more and more 
interested in themselves, not as lab- 
oratory specialists, but as contribu- 
tors to human society. In Cambridge, 
England, last week, the 3,000 dele- 
gates who attended the 107th annual 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science were no 
exception. When their seven-day 
convention was done, they had taken 
a short, but important step toward a 
goal now envisioned by scientists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The theme for the gathering was 
struck in the opening address of 
Baron Rayleigh, president of the As- 
sociation. Admitting that science had 
contributed much to world confusion, 
he placed the blame on the fact that 
science had lost control of its own 
inventions. He explained that many 
devices used in war, such as explo- 
sives and gas, were originally made 
for peaceful purposes, but were per- 
verted to-non-scientific use. Elaborat- 
ing Rayleigh’s thought in a Sunday 
sermon delivered to the Cambridge 
delegates, the Bishop of Winchester 
declared: “Man as he is at present is 
incapable of using some of the best 
gifts of science, as a child is incapable 
of using safely a sharp knife.” 

One way for scientists to control 
their own inventions would be to 
form a world body which would dis- 
seminate advice to the public about 
the possible effects of research on 
society, and about the best possible 
use of scientific invention. Six months 
ago, acting on the basis of a sugges- 
tion made at the Harvard University 
Tercentenary celebration in 1936, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science extended to the Brit- 
ish Association an invitation to co- 
operate “in advancing the interests of 
pure science ... in promoting peace 
. « « and intellectual freedom.” 

At Cambridge, delegates to the Brit- 
ish convention quickly accepted this 
invitation. Proceeding cautiously, they 
voted to exchange convention lecturers 
with the American Association, to 
speak each year on the relation of 
scientific discovery to human civili- 
zation. Speaking unofficially, Dr. F. R. 
Moulton, secretary of the American 
Association, promised that his organi- 
zation would cooperate. Further, he 
declared that such cooperation would 
be a first and significant step in the 
formation of an advisory, international 
body of world wisdom. 

With their international business 
thus concluded, the Cambridge dele- 
gates turned to science itself. Reports 
read at their meeting included these: 

@ Frederick C. Lea of Sheffield Uni- 
versity credited to Piero Salerni, an 
Italian living in England, an invention 
which may revolutionize the entire 
science of engines. It was a device to 
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regulate speed by means of a pump 
instead of gears. Applied to a test 
automobile, it reduced running cost 
and made operation simple in the ex- 
ireme. The invention may also be 
applied to ship and railroad engines. | 

@ Renowned Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
astronomer of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., announced that he 
was working on the first complete 
map of the known universe. When 
finished, it will indicate the position 
not only of the 30 billion stars in the 
Milky Way system, but also of 200,000 
other galaxies. 

q Sir Richard Paget, inventor of a 
hand-operated machine which dupli- 
cates human talk, declared that speech 
is only an audible sign language. He 
explained that in primitive society, 
vocal sounds were originally the mean- 
ingless accompaniment to gestures, 
and that words took shape when the 
same sounds began to accompany the 
same gestures, 

@ Professor E. C. Dodds, English 
chemist, reported that he had succeed- 
ed in duplicating the activity of female 
sex hormones with a new chemical 


“quite foreign to the body.” Pointing 
out that man-made fibers, perfumes 


and building materials are sometimes 
an improvement on nature, he sug- 
gested that chemists, concentrating on 
synthetic products, might better man’s 
hormones and vitamins. 

@ Cyrogenics is the study of low 
temperatures. Lowest possible tem- 
perature is 273.13 degrees below zero 
on the Centigrade scale. At this “ab- 
solute zero” there is a complete ab- 
sence of heat, and the molecular ac- 
tivity common to all substances stops 
altogether. Helium, a gas, liquefies at 
269 degrees below zero. At about 271 
degrees below zero, in contradiction 
to all the laws of nature, it expands. 
Within 1/10th of a degree of absolute 
zero, reported Dr. J. F. Allen of Cam- 
bridge University, helium remains a 
liquid—the only substance known in 
creation which does not solidify at 
freezing temperatures. 


Briefs 


q@ Bradford Washburn, head of an 
aerial exploration party financed 
jointly by Harvard University and the 
National Geographic Society, reported 
last week that his expedition had 
found the largest non-polar glacier in 
the world. Rising from the St. Elias 
mountain range in Alaska, it was a 
mile-deep river of ice 100 miles long 
which flowed into the Bering sea. 

@ Writing in The Military Surgeon, 
Dr. Charles E. Verdier of New Orleans 
claimed that he had found a new treat- 
ment for gonorrhea, a destructive so- 
cial disease estimated to be about twice 
as prevalent as syphilis. Dr. Verdier 
reported that over three years, he had 
used injections of hydrochloric acid 
solution with complete success. 
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With Grains of Salt 


For some weeks to come, the public 
can expect to read considerable news 
about alien “isms” in America. The 
Congressional committee now inves- 
tigating the subject intends to divide 
itself into three parts for separate in- 
quiries in the east, the middle west 
and the far west. At this phase of the 
hearings, it can be said with complete 
certainty that there will be “sensa- 
tional revelations” as regards both 
Communism and Fascism. 

In view of the fact that sensational 
things are almost always distorted or 
exaggerated things, they should be 
taken with many grains of salt. There 
is evidence that the Dies un-Ameri- 
canism committee plans to listen in- 
discriminately to a great deal of dime- 
novel testimony. Under the circum- 
stances, level-headed newspaper: read- 
ers will follow the committee’s unfold- 
ing story in a level-headed way. Much 
damage can be done otherwise. When 
Communist and Fascist “scares” are 
raised on the basis of sweeping and 
vague charges, a lot of ugly injustices 
can be committed. For this reason, 
fair-minded Americans will resent any 
effort to convert the present inquiry 
into a bogey hunt. 

If it holds to a common-sense course 
during the rest of its investigation, 
the Dies committee may render a real 
service in disclosing the true extent 
of Fascist and Communist “penetra- 
tion” in this country. If it lets itself 
run wild, however, it will render a 
distinct disservice. In any event, 
grains of salt are now in order—even 
Shirley Temple has been called an 
unwitting agent of Soviet Russia. 


q 
Where Does It Go? 


According to an estimate reported 
in our page 3 article of this issue, 
Americans each year spend seven bil- 
lion dollars on games of chance. This 
is almost as much as the total annual 
expenditure of the national govern- 
ment. Even if doubting statisticians 
were to divide it by two, the estimate 
would still represent a staggering lot 
of money. : 

But the estimate is not to be divided. 
Seven billion dollars can be accepted 
as a fair approximation of America’s 
yearly gambling bill, a bill amounting 
to more than a tenth of the entire na- 
tional income. This is made up of the 
bets laid on horses, of the money pass- 
ed across gaming tables, of the pennies, 
nickels, dimes and quarters aggregate- 
ly lavished on such things as the 
furtive “numbers” racket, the back- 
room crap game, the candy-store slot 
machine, and the popular church 
bingo. It is what millions of Amer- 
icans spend in an almost instinctive 
urge to make something out of nothing. 

The moral and social meanings of 


such large-scale gambling constitute 
a fit subject of study for theologians 
and sociologists. Wholly apart from 
these, its economic meanings consti- 
tute a fit subject of study for econom- 
ists. Seven billion dollars is a sum 
of money so large that it can hardly 
be comprehended. For the ordinary 
individual at least, it is almost as ab- 
stract as certain phases of astro- 
physics. Yet it is real enough when 
applied speculatively to real condi- 
tions. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that the money Americans usually 
spend on gambling could somehow be 
pooled together and spent on other 
things. Such a pooling could cover 
public relief costs and leave enough 
over to balance the Federal budget be- 
sides. Similarly, if the seven billion 
dollars could all at once be invested in 
American business, unemployment 
and hard times would be virtually 
eliminated. 

Speculation of this sort is of course 
nothing but speculation, but it serves 
nonetheless to illustrate the economic 
significance of gambling in the United 
States. Even a brief consideration of 
the subject immediately suggests many 
questions. What happens to the seven 
billion dollars Americans each year 
spend on games of chance? Where 
does it go? How does it circulate? 
In whose pockets does it finally rest? 
What does it produce? How many 
families does it support? How large 
a part does it play in the spread of the 
nation’s purchasing power? How 
many autos does it buy? How many 
refrigerators? How many tons of 
steel? How many houses? How 
many baskets of food? 

These questions have no _ specific 
answers, but there is good reason to 
assume that today’s large-scale gam- 
bling seriously narrows the spread of 
today’s purchasing power. This as- 
sumption is based on the fact that the 
gambling process naturally transfers 
money from the many to the few. In 
most medium-sized cities with race- 
tracks, for example, it is a conimon 
complaint that the tracks injure mer- 
chants by diverting the consumer’s 
dollar from store counters to betting 
windows. At this point, other ques- 
tions suggest themselves. What does 
it mean to the nation’s economic well- 
being when the nation annually spends 
seven billion dollars on a commodity 
as insubstantial as chance? How 
greatly does this affect the fortunes 
of farm and factory with products to 
sell? In short, how much of the 
seven billion dollars actually repre- 
sents a complete waste, a complete 
loss of purchasing power? 

The economics of gambling is plain- 
ly important. Despite this, however, 
despite the fact that it involves a gi- 
gantic cash turnover in America alone, 
it appears to be a field still largely un- 
explored by those who attempt to plot 


the devious meanderings of money. In 
view of its significance and apparent 
permanence, it is a condition well 
worth the special attention of econo- 
mists. Answers are needed to some of 
the questions it poses, 


q 
Maybe Gout’'s Better 


In a gluttonous hour last week, as 
we noisily enjoyed a handsome dish 
of corned beef and cabbage, we kept 
thinking sympathetically of a little 
British boy. This boy, we had just 
read, had been chosen by a famous 
physiologist as the “most perfect” in 
all England. 

The famous physiologist was Sir 
Leonard Hill. Writing in The British 
Medical Journal, Sir Leonard glowing- 
ly described an anonymous nine-year- 
old who lives with his cultured par- 
ents in a woodland far from the noise 
and dust of cities. As strict a vege- 
tarian as his parents, the boy lives in 
a world of vegetables and organized 
exercise. He weighs 59 pounds and is 
4 feet, 4 inches tall. His mind is quick, 
his eyes are bright, his skin is clear, 
and his chest is capable of remark- 
able expansion. 

But even though Sir Leonard calls 
him the “most perfect” in all, England, 
we sympathize with this boy. In an 
age of corned beef and cabbage, of 
goose livers and truffles, of ham and 
eggs, of fresh broiled lobster, of meat- 
balls and spaghetti—in an age of gas- 
tronomic delights without number, 
this boy follows a daily diet that is 
the dullest and most deadening we 
have ever seen. These are his typicai 
meals: (1) for breakfast, after a five- 
mile walk in the country, a fairly thick 
slice of pineapple and no more; (2) 
for lunch, baked spinach and onion 
pie, plus cheese and milk; (3) for din- 
ner, an orange, two apples, two small 
tomatoes, and a small dish of ice 
cream. 

In our opinion, any boy deserves 
sympathy if he follows a diet like that 
of England’s “most perfect” boy. The 
healthy young carnivore realizes that 
there’s much to be said even for ham- 
burgers and hot dogs—they add a 
certain zest to life, a gastronomic fillip 
not found herbivorously. What is 
“perfection” anyhow? If it can be at- 
tained only through a pineapple break- 
fast and a baked-spinach lunch, then 
it seems hardly worth the price. En- 
joyment of food looms large in en- 
joyment of living. Vegetables and 
fruits are fine, but why diet on them 
exclusively? Through no fault of his 
own, but largely because of his bring- 
ing-up, Sir Leonard’s wonder child 
has the makings of a stuffed shirt and 
a club bore. How can anybody be in- 
teresting who eats like that? Before 
it’s too late, England’s “most perfect” 
boy should learn what it means to 
chance an attack of gout by living 
dangerously in a world of steaks and 
chops and Worcestershire sauce. With- 
out these, we think, “perfection” is 
nothing but ashes in the mouth, health 
without pleasure, chest expansion 
without any merriment whatever. 
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Thomas Edmund Dewey 


“Il wish Uncle Dee would die of 
cancer, the louse.” 

These vindictive words were written 
by a New York City prostitute. They 
exemplify the hatred and fear New 
York’s underworld holds for 36-year- 
old Thomas Edmund Dewey—‘“Uncle 
Dee”to gangsterdom. For both its hate 
and fear, the underworld has good 
reason. In Gotham during the past 
three years, the relentless but mild- 
mannered Dewey has smashed a long 
line of seemingly impregnable rackets, 
including such dirty, ill-smelling 
things as the loan-shark ring and or- 
vanized prostitution. His criminal 
prosecution record is phenomenal; 
only one of the 73 persons indicted 
by him has escaped conviction. In 
addition, many frightened mobsters 
have fled the city or have gone into 
hiding. As a result, Dewey is known 
today as the greatest public prosecu- 
tor of his time—the nation’s foremost 
racket-buster. 

Last week, the black-haired, brown- 
eyed Dewey was conducting the most 
important prosecution of his dramatic 
career. In New York Supreme Court, 
he was trying to prove that James J. 
Hines, one of the biggest of Democratic 
lammany Hall’s politicians, was the 
political protector of the “Dutch- 
Schultz mob” which had controlled 
the illegal $100,000,000-a-year “num- 
bers” racket (see page 6). 

A Republican, an Episcopalian and 
an only child, Dewey was born in 
Owosso, Mich., March 24, 1902. Dis- 
tantly related to Admiral George 
Dewey, his first ambition was to be 
1 grand opera singer. After his gradu- 
ation from the University of Michigan 
in 1923, his excellent baritone voice 
won him a musical scholarship, which 
led him to New York. There he jointly 
Studied singing and law at Columbia 
University, undecided as to which 
would be his career. But when he 
sot his law degree in 1925 without 
honors, he made up his mind—he 
hose law and in the next six years 
hecame a good but obscure corporation 

iwyer in private firms. 

In 1931, when he was appointed an 
assistant to the U. S. District Attorney’s 
office, Dewey first turned to criminal 
prosecution. Two years later, at 31, 
ie took full charge of the office, thus 
becoming the youngest man ever to 
hold it. By imprisoning prominent 
riminals during this period, he estab- 
lished himself as a brilliant prosecutor. 
Nevertheless, he retired to private 
practice again and by 1935 was said 
'o be making $50,000 a year. 

In. that year, Dewey was yanked 
vack into service as a public defender. 
\t the time, racketeers had fastened 
themselves so tightly on New York 
business men—extorting millions of 
dollars from them yearly—that an 
outraged public demanded immediate 
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“International 
Dewey Is a Presidential Possibility 


emergency action by Governor Leh- 
man. In an unprecedented move, Leh- 
man had Dewey appointed special 
prosecutor of rackets and vice in New 
York County. Setting his own salary 
at $16,695 a year, Dewey pitched in. 
His successful results were so amazing 
to cynical New Yorkers that in 1937 he 
was easily elected District Attorney 
on the Fusion ticket which all but | 
destroyed the political power of Tam- | 
many Hail. 

Dewey loosened crime’s grip on the 
nation’s greatest city by unique 


methods. Shunning personal publicity | 


and adhering to the methodical routine 
he still follows, he prepared his cases 
with extreme thoroughness and great 





secrecy. Today much of the $300,000 
spent each year on his office goes to 
protect his witnesses, none of whom 
has as yet suffered the vengeance 
gangs mete out to “squealers”. His 
staff, all under 40, has been incorrup- 
tible. But most important, Dewey has 
shown the nation for the first time 
that rackets can be not only crushed 
but that “big shot” racketeers can be 
sent to prison for the specific act of 
racketeering. On the job, Dewey 
works as long as 18 hours a day. But 
he still finds time to spend with his 
two small sons and pretty wife, a 
former stage singer whom he married 
in 1928. For other relaxation he plays 
squash, dances and drinks an occas- 
ional cocktail. 

What his future plans are, Dewey 
has not announced. If he convicts 
Hines, he may receive the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination this fall. 
Whether he would accept it is con- 
jectural. If he did and won the elec- 
tion, he would be a strong contender 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1940. Dewey, however, mere- 
ly says he has “lots of work” to do in 
further battling against New York’s | 
racketeers. “Yellow rats” is what 
“Uncle Dee” calls them. 






HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
|3 LBS. A DAY 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
“ or about 3 pounds of waste. 

requent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches an: dizziness, 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happ ey and will help the 15 miles of kid 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 


Get Doan's Pills. 
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Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, Equivalent to 
dent « school i's. 


repares for s"Srosit | pe jo qatlege. Prendere 
> eu jects 
p= Fs vy Free Bulletin on 4 


Uimerican Scheel, yot.H-641. Drexel at 58th, C 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
(1) nee ee or burns, (2) oozes or 
let us send you a 


ets better then worse, 

FREE of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
= ee t’s rest.”’ Write today, a postal will 

sfaction guaranteed. 


7. J. BE. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 














LODESTONE $1 PER PAIR 
6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. Pos 
extra if C. O. D. Dice, Cards, Male 
Se ete. Catalog ia. 








GENUINE 
WALNUT 
CABINET 
















MIDGET 
eS 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 

batteries, tubes, or electrical comnec- 

tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 

ce —-. Guaranteed, works immedi- 

atel Use anywhere in bed, office, 

hotel, auto, etc. NOT A TO A grvctical pet that will bring you 
music, , announcements, ete. NO MON 


ai 22 pics s fc ns fom conte Sok w i fein St, cash order Bey ponte 


(Attraative proposition tor genta.) 


Learn to color photos and miniatures in ofl. 
No ous experience needed. Good de- 
.. Bend for free booklet, ““Make Money at 


a ‘ . 
Home ons 9 rements 
3601 Michigan hve. Dept. 3756, Chicage 


SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


Palma Rosa Cleansing Oil, amazing new beautifyer, 
contains the 7 oils of Youth and uty. Cleanses 
stimulates, rejuvenates skin over night. Reduces enlarged 
0res, dissolves blackheads, restores baby-skin softness. 
Jon-greasy. +~= s delighital 2s satiny finish. Send l0e 
for trial bottle tod LABORATORIES, 
548-6 Potomac, OM 1CAGO 
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\? Stylecraft Bracelet OR 

Pendant, rose gold fini 

with your 

FOR selling only 4 boxes ¥ 
n>, Rosebud Salve at 250 ea. 

tree Order 4 boxes. Bend No Money. NO . 


ROSEBUD PERFUME €0. BOX 201 Soe Gomael 


satisfied, send $1 + 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Good-Will Drive 


Almost as soon as the Department 
of Justice had announced its suit 
against the movie “monopoly” (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 6 and 13), the industry’s 
producers and exhibitors joined efforts 
for the first time to launch a gigantic 
good-will campaign at a total cost of 
$1,000,000. 

Last week, the campaign got under 
way in earnest. Plugging constantly at 
the theme that “movies are your best 
entertainment,” it counted on three 
methods of approach to win public ap- 
proval, together with an additional 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 in weekly box- 
office revenue: 

Publicity: Newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio programs, speeches by 
officials and a two-reel film were being 
prepared to illustrate the screen’s im- 
portance to business. 

Advertising: More than half the mil- 
lion-dollar budget was set aside for 
general promotion of all films to be 
released before November 1. 

Contest: The public was invited to 
participate in a “movie quiz” contest 
offering 5,000 prizes totalling $250,000 
—first prize, $50,000. Fifty million 
booklets containing the quiz were 
ready for distribution in local thea- 
ters. 

Taking note of this campaign last 
week, the Legion of Decency, Catholic 
movie-censorship organization, com- 
mended recent movies for improved 
“moral character and tone,” but 
warned that the Legion’s ban would 
be extended to all pictures which “por- 
tray, approvingly, concepts rooted in 
philosophies attacking the Christian 
moral order and the supernatural 
destiny of man.” 

In a statement thanking Protestants 
and Jews for past support, the Legion 
said: “Secular affairs are not in them- 
selves the concern of the Legion of 
Decency. When, however, contrary 
to all that is truly American, unchang- 
ing principles of morality are assailed, 
and atheism and irreligion are foster- 
ed, the Legion must, in pursuit of its 
single and unvarying objective of a 
morally wholesome screen, interpose 
the full weight of Catholic opinion 
and authority.” 

————_- 2 


You'll Be Seeing 


Sing You Sinners (Paramount): 
Here is a new Bing Crosby—not the 
romantic crooner, but a likable small- 
town loafer with a penchant for swap- 
ping things. He leaves the romance 
to his big brother (Fred MaéMurray) 
who wants to marry pretty Ellen 
Drew, but can’t until: Bing makes 
enough money to support Mother 
(Elizabeth Patterson) and little broth- 
er (Donald O’Connor). Bing goes to 
Los Angeles to prove his mettle and, 
sure enough, by swapping tickets at 
the race track, wins enough money to 
buy a swap shop. By the time Mother 





























International 


Bing Plays an Amirable Loafer 


and the kid brother have arrived, the 
swap shop has been traded for a race 
horse. Rest of the story builds up sus- 
pense for the horse’s first race, which 
it fast and exciting, as is the fist fight 
that follows it. Songs come natural- 
ly into the picture as MacMurray, Bing 
and little Donald sing at night-clubs to 
pay the rent. A clever novelty is “Small 
Fry,” done specially by Hoagy Car- 
michael and Frank Loesser. Pleas- 
antly humorous and folksy, this pic- 
ture is easy to take. 
. * 

Four’s a Crowd (Warner Bros.): 
This daffy comedy is about one of 
those foursomes in which each girl 
loves the man who doesn’t love her, 
and vice versa. Errol Flynn, a re- 
sourceful press agent, is out to get a 
contract for a good-will campaign 
about an eccentric millionaire (Walter 
Connolly) whose chief interests are 
his granddaughter (Olivia de Havil- 
land) and his toy trains. Unable to 
convince * Grandpa Connolly of the 
necessity for good-will propaganda, 
Flynn sets out to smear him in the 
news. Patric Knowles owns the news- 
paper in which the libeling is done 
and Rosalind Russell is one of his re- 
porters. Biggest laugh scenes are the 
race run by Grandpa’s choo-choo, and 
a nutty double marriage ceremony. 
Enjoyable, too, are the antics of Hugh 
Herbert, Melville Cooper and Franklyn 
Pangborn. 


* * * 


Give Me a Sailor (Paramount): Only 
fanatical fans of Martha Raye and 
Bob Hope could come out smiling after 
sitting through this strained attempt 
at comedy. Bob’s and Martha’s cup- 
board of tricks is scraped bare and 
the picture has little else. Martha 
loves Jack Whiting, who shares a 
romance with Betty Grable, who, in 
turn, is Bob’s heart’s desire. Bob and 
Martha conspire against Betty and 
Jack, but not until the energetic Miss 
Raye wins a legs championship does 
Jack see her with interest. Then it’s 
too late, Bob and Martha have fallen 
in love.. Jack and Bob are naval of- 
ficers on shore leave—that explains 
the title. 











NAMES 


In a letter to the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association last week, Mrs. 
HELEN WILLS MOODY, seven times 
American women’s champion : and 
eight times British champion, declared 
that she would not be able to play in 
the national championship at Forest 
Hills, N. Y., next week, “because of an 
attack of neuritis.” 
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Testing a new oxygen mask for high 
altitude flying, ’round-the-world pilot! 
HOWARD HUGHES flew from Glen 
dale, Cal., to New York, incidentally 
setting a transcontinental record of 
10 hours and 32 minutes for transport 
type planes. Told he had established 
a new mark, Hughes said: “I’m not 
interested in any more records.” 


Writing a series of four syndicated 
newspaper articles, ALFRED M. LAN- 
DON, Republican Presidential nominee 
in 1936, declared that he would not 
consider becoming a candidate in 1940. 
Saying that he was happier as a pri- 
vate citizen than he would have been 
as Chief Executive, the former Kansas 
governor declared that in 1936, he “had 
no illusions” about his chances to de- 
feat a “master of political magic.” 
Arriving in New York from Europe, 
JOHN W. DAVIS, Democratic nomi- 
nee in 1924, and CHARLES EVANS 
HUGHES, Republican nominee in 
1916, admitted that they, too, were 
glad they had lost. 

In Hollywood, Cal., 19-year-old 
PEGGY MONTGOMERY, who starred 
in 107 silent motion pictures as “Baby 
Peggy,” announced that she would 
marry Gordon Ayres, a writer. 


Builder and loser of three fabulous 
automotive fortunes, 77-year-old WIL- 
LIAM C. DURANT, one-time head of 
General Motors, announced that he 
would auction off both his $500,006 
summer home and his $250,000 ari 
collection in Deal, N. J. Once worth 
more than $100,000,000, he prepared 
to move into a New York City apart- 
ment “with what I have left to enjoy.” 

Making a surprise flight from Eng- 
land, Col. and Mrs, CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERGH arrived in Moscow to see air 
maneuvers which marked the Soviet 
Union’s annual Aviation Day. Remark- 
ing that the couple had come “as ordi- 
nary tourists,” Soviet newspapers did 
not print photographs of them, and 
they went about Moscow unrecognized 
by ordinary citizens. 

Radio officials in New York City 
announced that ELLIOTT ROOSE- 
VELT, second son of the President, 
had organized 23 Texas radio stations 
into a network which would be affili- 
ated with a national chain. From be- 
ing the Texas agent for Hearst Radio, 
Inc., in 1935, young Roosevelt thus 
advanced to a job as president of the 
Texas State Network, Inc. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS selling 
like ‘‘Wildfire.”” People who have never sold a 
hing in their lives are reaping harvests with our 
nsational 21 folder ‘‘Champion’’ assortment. Cost 
) cents, sells for $1.00. Also amazing etchings, gift 
trappings, religious, humorous and everyday assort- 

ment, rite y. Samples on approval. Silver 

Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, partment 73, 


New York, P ess Et 
INVENTION, 








NEW FPOGLITE Strange amber ma- 
terial snaps on headlamps. Pierces fog. Knockout 
eller. Samples sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 
1, Akron, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED (MALE) 


ANTED: RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN to test our 
Food Products at home, and later take orders if 
amples are satisfactory. ‘$6. 00 worth full size prod- 
cts Free. Send no money. Just write Blair, pt. 
/-A, Lynchburg, Virginia. 











AVIATION 
VIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
W rite, immediately, enclosing stamp Mechanix 


Universal Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 


Q-2, Detroit, Michigan. 
COMPOSERS 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
est poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
fler. MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


VANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 


hers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


IF YOU AGREE to show your friends, I will send 
you actual sample Snag-Proofed silk hosiery and 
ow 7 how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
Lills, t. K-44, Indianapolis. 


HUNTING DOGS 


PORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
easonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 
msey, Illinois. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


V ANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
—~ Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
ew. York. 











PHOTO FINISHING 


HOTOLAB OFFERS: ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 bril- 
liant professional prints of each, 25c. Reprints 2c 
ndid roll developed fine grain, 36 prints 60c. Ex- 
ert supervision. Immediate service. Photolab, Box P, 
4 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
.OMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beau- 
tiful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
ght neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
tim Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
veight _— enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
—w ea roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 





ROLE DEVELOPED and 68 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
nt_ Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL L DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements  25c. Very 
ck service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
rvice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


[WO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
argements and eight life-time prints, 25c. Re- 
nts 3c, May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. _ 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements, 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
e, Ottawa, Kas. 

KOLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. 
10 md more lc each. Quality Finishers, 
Inols 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 25 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement cou . Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
id Heights, ¢ Ohio. 
PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
den, Utah. 

) REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints Cy 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chi 

PHOTO SERVICES 


ASH PAID FOR SNAPSHOTS! 








Reprints 
Maywood, 











Publishers want 


thousands. Earn extra money supplying them. 
amp brings details. Division 25: International 
10tos, 32 th Hidalgo, Alhambra, California. 


" SALESMEN WANTED 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY: All 
stores, good prospects, no competition. 
etails. Box 942, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re 
part or full time. If ae 





restaurants, 
Write for 





resent Pathfinder, 
so state. Address: 





Pathfinder, Washi 
SILK HOSE FOR SALE - 
ADIES’ SILK HOSE—5 prs. $1 00—imperfects— 


Route 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


YOUTH! 


ay o the curse of be Our BLACK- 
HEA AEANSING & ~— yo remove the eathoome school-age 


chin, Wend of eee he's for ey SE RCRHERD’ ch TEAMSING CREAM. 


cu 
Enclose 25 cents to poe £08 LABORATORIES, 
mg Street, SsTON, MAS: 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ge frequently resulting 
n DANGEROUS OPERATIO P. A. Carleton, M. D. 
‘8 Hemenway ‘St., Boston, » Ss has discovered a 
medicine with specific remedial action on these cases, 
aving many from operation. Particulars on request. 


Guaranteed—Bullock’s, 























PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Match Puzzle 


For those who find entertainment 
in match stunts, Hugh D. Via, of Ports- 
mouth, Va., has suggested this inter- 
esting puzzle. First, provide yourself 





with 12 matches, 
o—_ toothpicks or 
my similar objects. 
Arrange these in 
four similar tri- 
reX angles as shown 


in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
That done, the puz- 
zle is to move one- 
half (just six) of 
the matches to other positions and 
thereby form six similar triangles 
with the 12 matches. The solution 
will appear next week. 





Brain Teaser 


Find two numbers between one and 
25 whose sum of their squares plus 
the square of their sum is equal to the 
difference of their cubes, Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The bell 
boy could have brought back one 50- 
cent cigar, 39 ten-cent cigars and 60 
one-cent cigars. 

et ER ae t EDA 


Smiles 


Schmaltz—Can you swim? 
Miss Neiho—It all depends on how 
handsome the lifeguard. 


Boogy—Do you know it’s a comfort 
to have a head like mine? 
Woogy—Yeah, solid comfort. 








Billie—Say, 
bid? 


Dad, 


what’s a psychic 





Dad—Ordering hash at a strange 
ating place, son. 

Holowynge — Frisby has a new 
racket now. 

Cryeng—What? Is it something 
dishonest? 

Holowynge — No, he plays tennis 
with it. 


Dzudi—Does your wife make it hot 
for you when you don’t show up in 
time for dinner? 

Bunchuck—No, 
cold. 


she lets me eat it 





____ SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
MMM Studios, Dept. "368, Portland, Ore. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on request. 
mgwriters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 


mediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 











TOBACCO 
HIGHER QUALITY: Golden emeking or 








tich ripe 


chewi a four pognds tpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch Hazel wake, 
ewe ao AUTO PARTS 
SAVE HALF! Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 


auto . All models, makes. Catalog 
free, General Auto, 7008-AM CottageGrove, Chicago. 















WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1930. c.P, inc. 





Te DAYS’ | TR IAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until! you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Bea@u- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 98-N 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pain in Few 


NEURITIS =: 


To relieve the a gee 5 A- of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia o 3 *- + in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula, No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 

Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 

ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) I, P. INC, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-I, ELMIRA, N. A. N.Y. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcuttingbelts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincaseof strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy to wear. Waterproof. Canbe wornin 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood, Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New w Jersey. 


Trouble ended. V We make 
a perfect truss. Write us, 
Belt Co., Ft. _ Dodge, lows lowa 


PILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, 

less, low cost home neck Ameria’ s act 28 

head Recial Clinic, win ont yi America's Finest ~ s 
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Every home should have a copy of this valuable 900-page illustrated book—for quick, ready 
use before the doctor comes! It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases 
in simple, easily-understood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information 
and practical advice on feminine hygiene and personal matters. Every section is written by 
an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited 
number of copies are still available at the unusually low price of only $2.98! 


i The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 


By Morris Fishbein, M. D. 


Dr. Fishbein is the former 
head of the American Medical 
Association, and the present 
editor of the Association's 
monthly Journal. The wealth 


Partial Contents 








Arthritis Care of the Teeth of modern and practical advice 
The Blood and its The Common Cold which he has gathered here in 

Diseases Diabetes this single great 900-page vol- 
Blood Pressure Diet ume is the work of some of 






the most outstanding American 
spec. If you have ever had 
the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginary 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm’s reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Care of Mother before 
and after Childbirth Diseases 

Care and Feeding of the Diseases of the Heart 

Child and Circulation 

Cancer 

Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood 

The Kidney, its Diseases and 
Disturbances 

Nervous and Mental Disorders 

Pneumonia 

Prevention and Treatment of In- 


Digestion and Digestive 





















fectious Diseases 
Rheumatism and Gout 


Rhythm of Menstruation 
and the Safe Period for the 
Prevention of Conception 








Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need-this book 
sooner or later. Make this valu- 
able, vital information yours 
now! Merely mail the coupon 
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PRICELESS ADVICE 


by 24 famous physicians 


William W. Duke, M.D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Morris Fishbeim M.D. 
Editor, Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Newell C. Gilbert, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Medicine, 
Northwestern University 

Jacob P. Gteenhill, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Gynecol- 
ogy, Loyola Univ. 


Philip S. Hench, M.D. 
Mayo Clinic 


Raphael Isaacs, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. Internal Med., 
U. of Michigan 


Philip C. Jeans, M.D. 
Prof. of Pediatrics, lowa 
State Univ. 






—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediately. 
Pay postman only $2.98, plus 
few cents postage, when he 
brings this book (in its PLAIN 
container) to your door. If, 
after reading it, and actually 
using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity in 
every home, return it and we 
will refund your $2.98 at once. 
Mail the coupon now! 


Sex Hygiene 
Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 


The Skin 
Tuberculosis 
Venereal Diseases 
















R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 
Prof. of Physical Ed., 
Univ. of Penna. 

Milton M. Portis, M.D. 
Formerly Clinical Prof. of 
Med., Loyola Univ. 

Sidney A. Portis, M.D. 
Clinical Prof. of Med., 
Loyola Univ. 

George K. Pratt, M.D. 
Recently of National Com- 
a for Mental Hygiene, 


Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Univ. of Indiana 


Arthur W. Stillians, M.D. 


Prof. of Dermatology, 
Northwestern Univ. 


» . . and many others! 






SRO NRT Se: 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the Moderna 
Home Medical Adviser. I will 4 postman $2.98 plus 
few cents postage, on delivery. If | am not satisfied with 
this -book in every way after reading and using it for 7 
days, I may return it to you and get my $2.98 back. 
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Cr] Check bere if enclosing $2.98 with coupon. 
In that case, we will pay all postage charges. 
Same refund guarantee applies, of course. j 












